Chapter XII

STATE SUPERVISION IN ELEMENTARY
EDUCATION

Insufficiency of the Voluntary System.   The Newcastle Commission.   Robert Lowe
and 'Payment by Results/

BY the middle forties it was generally recognised that the
resources of voluntary effort were not of themselves suffi-
cient to provide for the educational needs of the country. In
1846 Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, had published a pam-
phlet entitled On the Means of, tendering more efficient the -
Education of the People. He advocated the 'combined' system.
The State should take over complete responsibility for
elementary schools so far as secular instruction was con-
cerned, and these schools should be supported from the
rates; but on two afternoons a week ministers of the various
denominations should have the 'right of entry' and give
doctrinal instruction. Teachers were to hold certificates
issued by the Government, and they were to be paid direct
from this same source. The curriculum was to be broadened
so as to include mathematics, drawing, geography, history,
and music. The pamphlet aroused a great deal of con-
troversy; but Kay-Shuttleworth realised that the 'com-
prehensive' scheme (i.e. a denominational school with a
conscience clause) was the only kind which the nation
would accept, and subsequent history has proved that he
was right. In i8jo, however, the advocates of a 'secular'
system founded the National Public Schools Association.
Among its supporters it included men of various opinions
who were united by their common impatience with the
'religious difficulty' and their belief in the importance of
education. In 1850 they introduced a Bill which was
sponsored by W. ]. Fox, and which in some respects fore-
shadows the Education Act of 1870. It proposed that com-